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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE COMING OF THE WAR, 1941: A 
STUDY IN APPEARANCES AND REALITIES. By Charles A. Beard. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. vi, 614. $5.00.) 


Tue argument of this book is epitomized in these words taken from its con- 
cluding chapter: 


If the precedents set by President Roosevelt in conducting foreign affairs, as re- 
ported in the records of the Congressional Committee on Pearl Harbor and other 
documents, are to stand unimpeached and be accepted henceforth as valid in law 
and morals, then: . . . the President of the United States . .. may, after pub- 
licly announcing one foreign policy, secretly pursue the opposite and so conduct 
foreign and military affairs as to maneuver a designated foreign power into firing 
the first shot in an attack upon the United States and thus avoid the necessity of 
calling upon Congress in advance to exercise its constitutional power to deliberate 
upon a declaration of war [pp. 582-83]. 


Though the author has collected a mass of evidence in support of this theory it is 
far from conclusive. On the other hand, he brings out a number of facts which 
modify considerably the contemporary picture of our pre-Pearl Harbor policy as it 
was presented by the late President himself, in the publications of the Department 
of State, and by friendly unofficial accounts. | | 

Beard has shown that President Roosevelt was interpreting the Lend Lease pro- 
gram as a “peace measure” when he was already aware that mere economic aid 
to the enemies of the Axis was not likely to turn the tide. Similarly, it appears 
that the President directed the Navy in a program of increasing support of Britain 
in the battle of the Atlantic. Because some steps were taken in secret and others 
were described in terms of an expanded “continental defense” the public was not 
aware of the full extent of our involvement. With some justification, also, the 
author points to the misleading reserve of official statements issued at the time of 
the Atlantic Conference which soft-pedaled our growing co-operation with the 
British. His extensive analysis of the Pearl Harbor investigation will be useful to 
many, and even those who disagree with his point of view will accept some of his 
points in criticism of the majority report of the committee which specifically white- 
washed all high officials in Washington, though it had amply documented the 
prevalence of blundering and ineptitude in the handling of intelligence. 

Having said the above, it is necessary to stress the fact that the book is an iso- 
lationist treatise. It is, in all probability, the last isolationist book that will be 
written by a progressive democrat and loyal devotee of the liberal American tradi- 
tion. Those who still appeal to our nostalgia for an age in which Americans could 
work out their destiny with slight regard for the commotions of Europe or Asia 
seem to be victims either of Soviet propaganda or of their own narrow self inter- 
est; they are no longer men in the LaFollette tradition, blinded to the significance 
of foreign threats by the intensity of their zeal for domestic reform. In common 
fairness it must be admitted, too, that many who assumed the interventionist posi- 
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tion before Pearl Harbor did not see clearly the implications of that stand. The 
alternative to isolationism, unfortunately for all, did not prove to be collective se- 
curity and growing international government but a voyage on uncharted seas in 
which the ship of state needs every assistance if it is to survive the perils of navi- 
gation. 

Beard believed that the Roosevelt policy of 1941 was mistaken (1) because 
we are now, after winning the war, in a difficult international position, and (2) 
because it involved so great an extension of executive authority as to subvert funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution. We may have moved from the frying pan 
into the fire, or vice versa, since 1940, but to condemn the policy which led up to 
Pearl Harbor on that account it would be necessary to show what our situation 
might be today had Hitler won the European war and the United States had re- 
mained aloof. It is obviously an impossible task to inquire into the kind of in- 
fernal broth in which we would be simmering in that case. Further, many of our 
current difficulties grow out of decisions made long after Pear! Harbor and thus 
lie outside the scope of this work. 

On the author’s constitutional views this reviewer is not competent to sit in 
judgment. Authorities appear to be in disagreement on the extent to which war 
and postwar executive authority can be justified as within the scope of our basic 
law. It may be relevant, however, to recall the large assumptions of power by many 
presidents who served long before the first Roosevelt, in Beard’s opinion, started 
the country down the road to imperialism through usurpation of authority. Jef- 
ferson was not above acting, even beyond his own view of constitutional limita- 
tion, in furtherance of what he believed to be in the public interest. The same 
President anticipated Franklin Roosevelt in doing a good deal of scheming about 
which the public knew little. (Witness, the Two Million Act and related in- 
trigues.) Lincoln’s conduct of the presidency in the spring and summer of 1861 
also went as far, if not farther, in advance of congressional authorization as any- 
thing done by the squire of Hyde Park. Beard has pictured the towering heights 
to which presidential power has risen of late. Americans who believe with him 
that it is necessary to guard against excessive or irresponsible power in the White 
House might be wise to leave the strictly constitutional question to the lawyers 
and get to work on a much needed streamlining of executive legislative relations. 

The volume is longer than it needs to be; partly because much data is piled 
up to support viewpoints which would stand as well, or as ill, with less elabora- 
tion of material; partly because there are numerous minor digressions which con- 
tribute little to the main theme; partly, also because of the threefold arrange- 
ment of the work in sections entitled “Appearances” “Unveiling Realities” and 
“Realities as Described by the Pear! Harbor Documents.” Repetition might have 
been avoided, though a certain dramatic effect might have been lost with a simpler 
plan. 

The picture of “Appearances” presented in Part I is mainly limited to official 
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pronouncements of policy and press and congressional comment with little atten- 
tion to the background of action, at home and abroad, which formed an essential 
part of these “Appearances.” The attack opens with the statement that “President 
Roosevelt entered the year 1941 carrying moral responsibility for his covenants with 
the American people to keep this nation out of war” (p. 3). This seems to be an 
unjustifiable use of the word “covenant,” but it is repugnant to this reviewer to 
brush aside the statements made by the President in 1940 as “mere campaign ora- 
tory” as some of his admirers seem inclined to do. Though serious declarations of 
purpose, they should not be considered permanently binding, relating, as they 
did, to a given time and situation. In 1939 Mr. Roosevelt said “this nation will re- 
main a neutral nation.” In January, 1941, he advocated “all-out aid of Britain 
short of war,” a far cry from neutrality, and a public admission that his position 
had changed. Similar changes took place during the year 1941. Beard’s moral in- 
dignation at such shifts of line seems to be based on the assumption (in which he 
is joined by many admirers of the President) that Franklin D. Roosevelt, at an 
early stage of the war, formulated a long-range policy for bringing the country 
into the conflict, a view for which there is no proof. Everything which we know 
about the way the President conducted his high office, both in domestic and foreign 
affairs, points to his use of highly flexible and improvised methods. Basic aims 
were not sharply defined and reversals of policy were frequent. Mr. Roose- 
velt always crossed bridges when he came to them. 

The dilemma he faced in the spring of 1941 was a terrible one. The country 
and the President were averse to war, the country and the President had also em- 
braced the idea that the survival of the enemies of Hitler and the Japanese was 
essential to our own safety. These two positions became increasingly incompatible 
and the President never indicated clearly to the country how dangerous the situa- 
tion had become, but the fact that he avoided putting the issue before the country 
in a clear-cut manner is quite another thing from “maneuvering the country into 
war, a phrase repeated with great frequency in this book. Strangely enough, 
Beard’s attack coincides, in part, with the friendly criticism of Secretary of War 
Stimson in his recently published memoirs. Stimson felt that the President was 
too indirect, and that he should have assumed a more active leadership when 
he saw the approaching danger of war. Presidential inaction at this time, he felt, 
left the turn of events in the hands of the Axis powers, while the country 
wasted valuable time in false hopes. The same lines of action which the cabinet of- 
ficer felt to have been weakness and undue consideration of isolationist opinion are 
interpreted by Beard to have been pure hypocrisy and evidence of inordinate as- 
sumption of power. 

Through the use of testimony presented by Admiral Stark and other records 
of the Pearl Harbor Committee, Beard has shown how far the Navy had become 
involved in belligerent activity before Pearl Harbor. A comparison of this ac- 
count with that of S. E. Morison in The Battle of the Ailantic, 1939-1943 shows 
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approximately the same record of action, though the interpretation is sharply dif- 
ferent. Beard is mistaken in his view that convoying of belligerent merchantmen 
had begun earlier in the year, but the record of close naval co-operation with 
Britain goes far beyond anything the President allowed to transpire at the time. 
The conclusion Beard suggests is that Mr. Roosevelt hoped to provoke an incident 
at sea which might precipitate American entry into the war. It may also be 
argued that he was taking minimum steps to prevent an imminent collapse of 
British resistance and that he still hoped that Hitler would not accept the chal- 
lenge and choose the path of all-out hostilities, 

It is in connection with the Far Eastern crisis that Beard’s conclusions seem 
most forced. A long-range study of Japanese American relations since the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese conflict would make it clear that it was highly dubious 
whether the Konoye proposal for a meeting with President Roosevelt held any 
real promise of settlement, The extracts from the Konoye memoirs published by 
the Congressional Joint Committee make it appear highly probable that it was an 
attempt to gain advantage through mere verbal concessions. The caution of Mr. 
Hull in this affair is strongly supported by his testimony before the committee, 
and since then even more convincingly in the Memoirs of Cordell Hull which 
Beard did not have an opportunity to use. In the same vein, the American note 
of November 26, 1941, is characterized as an ultimatum though it made no 
threats and set no time limit for acceptance and did not attempt to break off 
negotiations, the ground being that this government had reason to believe it 
would be unacceptable to the Japanese. It is also declared to be a reversion to the 
open door policy which is described as pure imperialism. Whatever it may have 
been in 1900 the grounds for our effort in 1941 to halt Japanese expansion far 
transcended the interest of any business groups in the Orient. More important 
still, however, is that Secretary Hull felt that the game was up, as far as diplomacy 
was concerned, before this note was sent and that the Japanese had already made 
their final offer. The character of this note, therefore, had scant importance in de- 
termining the outcome. Sinister purpose is also seen by Beard in the failure to work 
out a temporary modus vivendi at the last moment. The reason for this has never 
been fully explained. Chinese opposition, alone, would hardly seem to explain the 
collapse of the plan. It may simply have been due to the difficulty of getting 
prompt action from the ABCD powers involved. Fear of public opposition to ap- 
peasement in this country may also have played a part, but in no case does the 
step or the motives for taking it detract from the fact that the Japanese had al- 
ready made up their minds. 7 

The author insists a great deal on the significance of a passage in Secretary 
Stimson’s diary about “maneuvering the Japanese into firing the first shot.” 
Taken in context the phrase is harmless for it relates not to any deep-laid plot 
but to questions in Stimson’s mind when the Japanese assault appeared imminent. 
General Marshall made it clear in his testimony that the phrase had no military 
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significance whatsoever. Above all else, the evidence in the Pearl Harbor docu- 
ments is overwhelming that everyone in Washington, and particularly the Army 
and Navy, desperately wanted time for further defense preparations. In these cir- 
cumstances any needling of the Japanese was unthinkable. Beard seems to have 
wandered down a bypath opened by the minority group in the Pearl Harbor 
Commitiee which brought them no results. 

Everyone who knew the opinions of the late distinguished historian on foreign 
policy expected this book to be hostile to the Roosevelt administration, but many 
would have welcomed a treatment in a vein as relatively sober as that of Beard’s 
earlier volume, American Foreign Policy in the Making, 1932-1940, which 
avoided sweeping conclusions unwarranted by the record. It is regrettable, there- 
fore, that his last work should have been so largely an example of the difficulty 
of writing without partisanship on a subject so deeply a part of the emotional 
experience of the author as the events which preceded the recent world war. 
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THE RISING SUN IN THE PACIFIC, 1931-APRIL 1942. By Samuel Eliot 
Morison. [History of United States Naval Operations in World War II, 
Volume III.] (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1948. Pp. xxviii, 411. 
$6.00.) 


Tuts is the third in a general series of books being prepared by Professor 
Morison on the operations of the United States Navy in World War II. The first 
volume to appear on the war in the Pacific, the book covers primarily the period 
from Pearl Harbor through the Doolittle raid on Tokyo in April, 1942. It is a 
period in which the Navy suffered “the most shattering blows in its history.” As 
the author points out, these five months were “neither pleasant to investigate nor 
inspiring to read about.” They comprise a continuous series of reverses beginning 
with Pearl Harbor and followed by the Philippines, Guam, Wake, and the many 
encounters in the losing battle for Malaysia. About all the Navy could offer a vic- 
tory-starved nation was a “tactical victory” at Balikpapan and the ineffectual car- 
rier strikes on Kwajalein, Maloelap, Wotje, Jaluit, Wake, and Marcus. Only 
toward the end of the period, in the strike on Lae and Salamaua, was the Navy 
able to give the Japanese an inkling of what was in store for them. Through it all, 
the heroism and devotion to duty of naval personnel of all ranks stands out like a 
beacon. 

The general reader, for whom the author says the volume is written, will find 
little to complain about and much to praise. Mr. Morison, as usual, writes smoothly 
and interestingly. His chapter on “The Attack on Pearl Harbor” is not only the 
longest and the best in the book, but it is by all odds the most vivid description 
of that catastrophe that this reviewer has yet seen. The reader is struck here, as he 


